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EVENTS OF THE DAY 

IN CHARGE OP 

GARNET ISABEL PELTON 

Thbee Epoch-Making Declarations. The recent peace contro- 
versy, following a dozen or more official notes and speeches, rapidly ex- 
changed between the warring and neutral nations, culminated in three 
startling communications: (1) an idealistic message concerning peace 
by President Wilson; (2) a declaration of ruthless submarine warfare 
by the German government; (3) a formal announcement breaking off 
diplomatic relations with Germany by the President. 

(1) President Wilson, on January 22, unexpectedly made an ad- 
dress to the Senate concerning the only kind of peace between the bel- 
ligerents "that the people of America could join in guaranteeing." 
He declared this must be a peace whose elements "satisfy the princi- 
ples of American government" if we are to practicipate, as we must, in 
a future league of nations "to guarantee peace and justice throughout 
the world." "Such a settlement cannot now long be postponed." 
(a) "First of all," he continued, "it must be a peace without victory 
as only a peace between equals can last." (b) There "must be an 
equality of rights," neither recognizing nor implying "a difference be- 
tween big nations and small." (c) "Right must be based on common 
strength, not upon individual strength of the nations." (d) Peace 
terms must recognize "the principles that governments derive all their 
just powers from the consent of the governed and that no right any- 
where exists to hand peoples from sovereignty to sovereignty." A 
single example "should be a united, independent, autonomous Poland." 
(e) " Every great people . . . should be assured a direct outlet to 
the great highways of the sea." " And the paths of the sea must alike 
in law and in fact be free." (f) There must be limitation of naval and 
military armaments, (g) " Nations should adopt the doctrine of Presi- 
dent Monroe; that no nation should seek to extend its policy over any 
other nation." 

This epoch-making address was received by all classes here and by 
both the neutral and warring nations as an idealistic utterance, but the 
general criticism was well characterized by a message from the French 
soldiers, "Dream no longer of the chimera of peace until victory is 
gained." 

(2) The German government, on January 31, sent a note to our 
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government. After commending President Wilson's address to the 
Senate and caustically pointing out instances of England's violation of 
such lofty principles — seeing not the mote in its own eye — it recites 
that the Central Powers lately were willing to discuss terms of peace 
but their offers were refused, and that Germany is therefore now com- 
pelled to fight for existence "with the full employment of all the weapons 
which are at its disposal." An enclosed "annex" gives the following 
details of the contemplated military measures at sea. (a) Beginning 
February 1, sea traffic is to be stopped by every available weapon 
(meaning submarines) in zones around Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and in the eastern Mediterranean. (Zones are defined.) (b) Neutral 
ships navigating the blockaded zones do so at their own risk, (c) But 
certain lanes, the last three 20 miles wide, are left open for neutral ships: 
one for a portion of the Scandinavian coast; one for one American pas- 
senger ship a week to and from England; one on the northern coast of 
Spain; one in the Mediterranean to southern Greece, (d) One Amer- 
ican passenger steamer a week, on specified days, and marked ac- 
cording to German directions, may sail to and from England via 
the port of Falmouth. 

(3) President Wilson, on February 3, addressed a joint session of 
Congress, which was attended by diplomats, Cabinet officers, and 
judges of the Supreme Court. He reviewed our negotiations with 
Germany last March when the British steamer Sussex was submarined 
and several Americans were lost. Our note then stated that unless 
Germany abandoned "its present methods of submarine warfare against 
passenger and freight-carrying vessels," the government of the United 
States would "sever diplomatic relations with the German Empire." 
The German government replied it would " do its utmost to confine the 
operations of war for the rest of its duration to the fighting forces of 
the belligerents," reserving its freedom of action contingent on its ne- 
cessity for existence and the action of the Allies. In its last note of 
January 31, Germany says, "the now openly disclosed intention of the 
Entente Allies gives back to Germany the freedom of action which she 
reserved in her former note." The President then declared that on 
account of Germany's withdrawal of her pledge the United States is 
obliged to keep its word and sever diplomatic relations, that the Ger- 
man ambassador would receive his passports, and the American am- 
bassador at Berlin be immediately recalled. The President takes "it 
for granted that all neutral governments will take the same course," 
and suggests, in case of "actual overt acts," taking further steps — which 
may mean war. The escape from it seems narrow. The country must 
"hope for peace but prepare for war." 



